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In an editorial captioned ‘Science 
as Religion,’ the New York World 
quotes Bernard Shaw in _ proving 
their point that “nothing is more 
gullible than science.” The editorial 
follows: 

“Bernard Show is constantly ex- 
pressing some new doubt which has 
arisen in many minds in such apt 
terms. as to capture it for his own. 
He is not the first, of course, to 
recognise in the pretensions of science 
to the role of philosophy a pitfall 
for the contemporary intellect no less 
dangerous than the fifteenth century 
doctrines cf Aristotelian or Biblical 
jnfallibility. But nobody else has 
stated the case so well. 

“<The mediaeval doctors of divin- 
ity, he argues in the preface to 
‘Saint Joan,’ ‘who did not pretend to 
settle how many angels could dance 
on the peint of a needle, cut a very 
poor figure as far as romantic cred- 
ulity is concerned beside the modern 
physicists’ who have settled to the 
billionth of a millimetre every move- 
ment and position in the dance of 
the electrons. Net for worlds would 
I question the precise accuracy of 
these calculations or the existence of 
electrons (whatever they may be). 
The fate of Joan is a warning to me 
against such heresy. But why men 
who believe in electrons should re- 
gard themselves as less  credulous 
than the men who believed in angels 
is net apparent to me.’ 

“To the man who stops to think, 
nothing is more fallible than science. 
Not so long ago the chemists were 
teaching in the universities that 
there was a definite number of ele- 
ments, and that these elements were 
fixed in number and unchangeable. 
Then chemists themselves discovered 
that atoms could be broken down 
and that substances could be, under 
certain conditions, transmuted. They 
discovered that the essence of all ele- 
ments was the same substance. They 
find themselves at present pretty 
well in agreement with the ancient 
Pythagorean doctrine of numerical 
bases for distinctions in matter. 
,‘Science, as mechanical discovery, 
is not open to attack. It lies at the 


root of all invention. But as theory, 


as an inquiry into~first causes, it 
has got little further than the 
Greeks. It has merely given us new 


names for inexplicable phenomena.” 
—The Churchman. 


For Young People 


Attention of all~ Young People’s 
groups is called to the new Hand- 
book, just out, ten cents a copy, to 
be ordered from the Department of 


Religious Education, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, Its 20 pages 
contain several useful and _ interest- 


ing things, chief among them a list 
of suggested topics for discussion 
at young people’s meetings, arranged 
for a year. The questions are such 
as will provoke interest and thought 
on the part of members and others, 
and attract them to meetings. 

For these who are to guide the 
discussions, ‘‘The Guide” has been 
prepared, containing quotations and 
references to easily obtainable books 
and articles. This may be had in 
monthly installments from the ad- 
dress above, sent to leaders on re- 
quest. A contribution of a dollar 
is suggested to those who wish to 
help defray expenses. 

A new volume has just been pub- 
lished in the series of Handbooks 
on the Missions of the Episcopal 
Church; this is IV Liberia. It treats 
of the Church’s work in our oldest 
mission field. from its beginning 
down to the end of 1923, to the 
beginning of the advance into the 
interior, and takes its place as a 
chapter in the great and thrilling 
history of that rich ‘continent of 
the future,’ Africa. The Handbook 
may be ordered from the Bookstore, 
281 Fourth Ayenue, New York, for 
40 cents. 

Koko’s memorable lyric— 

“Taken from the county 
set of curious’ chances, liberated 
then on bail, on my own recogni- 
zances.”’ was given a literal interpre- 
tation in South Dakota the other 
day when a murderer and a dealer 
in contraband goods :heard_ that 
Bishop Roberts was coming to town 


jail, by a 


By their request and 
with the Bishop’s approval they 
were taken from the county jail 
and allowed to attend the service. 

Bishop Manning has recently been 
entertained at lunch by a group of 
ex-prisoners, men who are now “go- 
ing straight” and helping others to 
do so. They gave the Bishop a 
check for $100 for the Cathedral in 
New York. 

As a memorial to their son whose 
death occurred recently, two Dallas 
Church people have endowed a 
scholarship at Sewanee for the educa- 
tion of a candidate for the ministry. 

One of the courses of Daily Bible 
Readings, issued through the De- 
partment of Religious Education, is 
in the hands of a prisoner in a 
federal institution in Georgia, and 
he is bringing them to the notice 
of other prisoners; copies are given 
to those who promise to use them. 

Notes from a Montana missionary’s 
letter: Our ‘parish’ consists of 
some 1500 square miles of prairie 
with its amazing tangle of benches, 
canyons, creeks and rivers. The ap- 
preciation of the exquisite beauties 
of nature is one of the joys of the 
isolated missionary priest as he goes 
about his work. This field consists 
of a number of towns along the 
railways, some .inland towns, and 
isolated Church people many miles 
from anywhere. Nine towns where 
we have communicants numbering 
from two to forty. At Poplar, where 
we have just lost seven of the twenty- 


for a service. 


four communicants, we hold service 
twice a month in the Presbyterian 
Church. The Guild is working en- 


ergetically to build a small chapel. 
In Scobey a flourishing mission has 
just completed a_ beautiful little 
chapel. We did not hold _ bazzars, 
card parties or any of those means 
of raising funds. Our annual re- 
port shows a most satisfactory fi- 
nancial year, better than any pre- 
vious, in spite of poor crops. 


The City Government of Tokyo 
has made S. Luke’s Hospital of that 
city a gift of 150,000 yen, equal to 
about $70,000, 
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News of the Biuresr 


S. John’s 


SOUTH TACOMA 
Minister, The Rev. Thos. Alleeson 
The evening services at S. John’s 

have been discontinued; morning 
services at nine o’clock taking their 
place for the duration of the sum- 
mer months. 

Great plans are being made by the 
Bishop’s Committee and the Women’s 
Guild for the better care, improve- 
ments and renovations necessary to 
promote larger growth in our little 
church. Next fall, it is hoped that a 
boys’ choir will be formed, as many 
boys of the Sunday School, possess- 
ing promising voices, have express- 
ed willingness for choir work. 

Our faithful organist, Mrs. Beyers, 
has resigned from her duties at the 
organ (temporarily, we hope) and 
we regret the necessity of finding a 
successor. 


S. Luke’s 


RENTON 


A Confirmation Service was held 
on Friday evening, May 28rd when 
thirteen persons were confirmed by 
Bishop Rowe. Canon Hilton conduct- 
ed the services and the Bishop gave 
a splendid address. 

On Sunday, May 8th a special 
Flower service was given for the 
Sunday School children. Children’s 
hymns were sung and the Rector 
gave an interesting talk on Flowers. 


After church the children with 
their teachers and Canon Hilton 
marched to the Renton Hospital 


where they left the flowers to be dis- 
tributed among the patients. 

The Women’s Guild cleared $40 on 
the food sale, held on Saturday, May 
17th. 

The Kindergarten Class of S. 
Luke’s Sunday School was presented 
with small red chairs and a work 
table given by the Women’s Guild. 

Plans are well under way for a 
bazaar, to be given in the Fall, under 


the able direction of Mrs. Tout, 
President of the Women’s Guild. 
S. Paul’s 
BELLINGHAM 


S. Paul’s is having a continuation 
of the revival which has been “on” 
for six months. What member of S. 
Paul’s can fail to feel that his 
Church is alive? 

That pulsing life has of late mani- 
fested itself by many infallible 
signs. 

Also there have been various soc- 
ial and guild activities, unmistakable 
signs of real and living energy. 

Late in May a benefit tea was held 
at the home of Dr. and Mrs. F. J. 
Van Kirk, the proceeds of which 
were devoted to Japanese relief. The 
attendance was large and the money 
returns gratifying. 

On the eleventh of June, the Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary held its annual 
guest day, the last meeting before 


summer vacation. Guests included 
members of the Women’s Auxiliaries 
from Blaine and Mt. Vernon. The 
meeting was addressed by Mrs. David 
Kinzie of Tacoma Diocesan Presi- 
dent. After the meeting, members 
and guests were entertained at tea 
at the rectory. 

Mrs. E. B. Smith has consnted to 
accept the presidency of the Auxil- 
iary for the coming year. 

On June 11th, members and friends 
of the congregation made merry at 
a concert and minstrel show given in 
the Fine Arts Building by S. Paul’s 
Boys’ Club, assisted by adult talent. 
The program included the usual 
minstrel show features, in which the 
boys astonished their parents and 
friends by a display of hitherto un- 
discovered talent, instrumental music 
by the Westerlund trio, a vaudeville 
sketch, an interpretive dance, two 
violin numbers by Miss Katherine 
Alexander, and a vocal solo by Dr. 
Wickens. The proceeds of the enter- 
tainment will be devoted to the pur- 
chase of athletic equipment for us by 
the club. 


S. John’s 
CENTRALIA 


Rev. Frederick Luke 
Priest in Charge 


Our Lenten services were better 
attended this year than last, and 
much interest was taken in all the 
services. On Haster Day a large con- 
gregation attended the morning serv- 
ice. The choral communion sung by 
the choir of young people was beau- 
tiful and impressive. The Baster of- 
fering was larger than any year since 
the present incumbent has been in 
charge. The Woman’s Guild made a 
special gift in the form of a check. 

The attendance at Sunday School 
during the Lenten season was great- 
ly curtailed on account of much sick- 
ness in our midst. However, it is 
much better now. 

May 1ith, a corporate communion 
was held for the members of the 
Guilds. A larger congregation than 
usual was present and most of the 
members received. 

The various activities in the Guilds 
and choir have come to a close for 
the summer months, but we are 
looking forward to the fall season 
with much encouragement from last 
year. 

Both Guilds have worked splendid- 
ly this year, and accomplished much 
for the good of the church. 


S. John’s 
SNOHOMISH 
Rev. Charles Glenn Baird, M. A. 
Priest in Charge 
It was a_ great privilege and 


blessing to S. John’s Church, and 
to the large number of Snohomish 
citizens who attended the service, to 
have with us on the evening of 
Ascension Day, the Rt. Rev. Peter T. 
Rowe, D. D.. Bishop of Alaska. Six- 
teen candidates .were presented to 
the Bishop to receive the laying-on- 
of-Hands, and five adults were also 
baptized by the visiting prelate the 
same evening. During the year and 


nine months while the Rev. Baird 
has had charge of S. John’s, fifty- 
one candidates have been presented 
for Confirmation, increasing the com- 
municant list nearly one hundred 
per cent. During this period there 
have been sixty baptisms, fifteen of 
which occurred on Easter Day of 
this year. 

Our church was crowded to the 
doors with what is thought to be 
a record attendance for S. John’s 
Church, at our Confirmation service. 
An augmented choir of twenty voices 
led the congregation in the singing 
of missionary hymns, and the whole 
service had a distinctly missionary 
note. Three different communities 
were represented in the class, with 
candidates from Snohomish, Gold 
Bar and Carnation, ‘which gavb 
evidence that this Church is definite- 
ly undertaking a local missionary 
task, as well as contributing its 
quota to the work of the Church at 
large. There were present in the 
chancel at the Confirmation service, 
two visiting clergymen from other 
churches—the Rev. L. H. Pederson, 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church of 
Snohomish, and Chaplain Raymond 
of the Reformatory at Monroe, who 
read the _ lesson. The Rey. Mr. 
Pederson was for fifteen years a 
missionary in Alaska, and became 
well acquainted with Bishop while 
in that territory. At an appropriate 
place in the service, Mr. Pederson 
paid a beautiful tribute to the won- 
derful ministry of Bishop Rowe in 
Alaska. 

A social hour was held after the 
service. in the Guild rooms, and 
about two hundred persons partook 
of refreshments and met the Bishop 
informally. 


4,300,000 Vote But Can Neither 
Read Nor Write 


More than 4,300,000 illiterates will 
be entitled to vote in November for 
President of the United States and 
members of Congress, the illiteracy 
commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association stated in a report 
submitted in July at the association’s. 
annual convention. 

The commission is convinced there 
are more than double this number 
who either were overlooked in census 
taking or have concealed their  il- 
literacy. 

The report emphasized more than 
3,000,000 of the acknowledged illter- 
ates were native born. 


Protestant Welcome To New 
Catholic Church 


The day before the solemn cere- 
mony of the laying of the first stone 
of the new $2,000,000 Sacred Heart 
Church group in Pittsburg last 
month, members of the church com- 
mittee, inspecting the progress of 
the work, observed the following 
words in large letters on the bulle- 
tin board of the neighboring GCal- 
vary Protestant Episcopal Chureh: 

“Calvary Church Extends Greetings 
and Good Wishes to Our New Neigh- 
bors, the Sacred Heart Church.” 

The Rev. Thomas F. Coakley, rec- 
tor of Sacred Heart, and his ags- 
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sistant priests are on very good 
terms with the ministers of neigh- 
boring Protestant Churches, and all 
the ministers of the neighborhood 
lunch together from time to time 
at the various parsonages. . 

The new Sacred Heart group will 
cover an entire block in one of the 
finest sites in West Pittsburg, with 
1,200 feet frontage on four of the 
principal streets of the city. The 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis C. Kelley, 
Bishop-elect of Oklahoma, preached 
the sermon at the stone-laying, and 
the Very Rev. William J McMullen, 
Vicar-General, blessed the .stone 


The Giant of the Heavens 


Astronomers continue to be inter- 
ested in Betelgeuze, the erratic gi- 
ant of the heavens, which achieved 
popular and scientific fame in 1920 
when it was chosen as the first ob- 
ject to be measured by Professor A. 
A. Michelson’s interferometer, at- 
tached to the largest telescope in 
the world, the 10-inch reflector at 
Mount Wilson Observatory. This 
ruddy star which has been visible 
in the heavens this Spring may prove 
to be even larger and more distant 
than earlier estimates have indicated. 
It will be remembered that our while 
solar system might be immersed in 
this star without any portion of it 
projecting beyond its volume. Due 
to uncertainty as to its distance 
from earth, estimates of the diameter 
of the star vary from 240,000,000 to 
400,000,000 miles. It is even possible 
that Betelgeuze may closely rival, if 
not surpass, Antares, which has an 
estimated diameter of about 400,000,- 
000 miles. Incidentally, the actual 
brightness of Betelgeuze is estimated 
to be about 5,000 times that of the 
sun. 

—The Antidote. 


A Festival Service 


A festival service was held Monday 
afternoon, July 7th, in Westminster 
Abbey in aid of King Edward’s Hos- 
pital Fund for London. Under the di- 
rection of Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson, 
organist and master of the choris- 
ters, the choirs of practically every 
Cathedral and _ collegiate church 
within a 100-mile radius of London 
took part in perferming some of the 
finest and most characteristic ex- 
amples of English music from the 
epoch of Elizabeth down to our cwn 
times. 

The selection began with anthems 
by Henry Purcell and Orlando Gib- 
bons, and, after prayers, In Memor- 
iam anthems by Sir Walter Parratt, 
Sir Frederick Bridge, and Sir Charles 
Stanford were followed by the Con- 
takion, “Give rest, O Christ.’ to the 
Kieff melody, arranged by Sir Wal- 
ter Parratt. After the First Lesson, 
the anthem, “Ascribe unto the Lord, 
O ye kindreds of the people,’ by S. 
S. Wesley, and other anthems were 
sung. 

Possibly to many the most thrill- 
ing moment of the service was the 
procession, during which Psalm 68, 
“Let God arise,’ was sung to the 
Gregorian Tone VIII. with verses in 
fauce bourdon and with interludes. 


“FROM FACTORY TO YOU” 


The Seattle Mattress 
& Upholstery Co. 


Manufacturers in Seattle Since 1897 


Offers to the public at large a privilege hitherto en- 
joyed only by the furniture stores— 


You may buy your living-room furniture direct 


from the factory. 


SEATTLE MATTRESS & UPHOLSTERY CO. 


6th South and Massachusetts St. 


Parry’s magnificent, setting of “I was 
glad’ (written for King Edward’s 
coronation) gave the choir its chance. 
Mr. Nicholson has obviously a genius 
for such music-making, both as re- 
gards organization and performance. 
He extracted from the choir every le- 
gitimate ounce of tone and spread it 
over the performance with a master 
hand. 

The congregation joined in singing 
“The Old Hundredth’ hymn, which 
was rendered with the prelude by Dr. 
John Blow, and the faux bourdon by 
John Dowland. 

The Dean of Westminster gave the 
blessing, and finally Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue in E flat (St. Ann) was 
played on the organ. Altogether this 
festival service was a notable 
achievement, and it is hoped that it 
may be repeated on some future oc- 
casion.—The Living Church. 

It is a long way from Westminster 
Abbey to S. Mark’s. Seattle, but on 
the Highth Sunday after Trinity the 
Mditor was present at the evening 
service. It was choral as usual and 
the Psalms were chanted. So far as 
he observed the chanting was _ per- 
fect. Every word was distinctly pro- 
nounced and the result was not only 
gratifying musically but devotionally 
excellent. The writer can only recall 
one service which struck him as fa- 
vorably and that was an afternoon 
service in Grace Church, New York, 
years ago, when Dr. Huntington was 
Rector. 

Mr. Adam Jardine is organist and 
choirmaster at S. Mark’s and all who 
know him know how conscientious, 
restrained and reverent his accom- 
paniments are. He has a high stand- 
ard. Very often he goes far towards 
reaching it and on that evening he 
seemed to make a record. Music 
lovers may be glad to read these 
lines and we should be glad to hear 
from any other clergy who have had 
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similar happy experiences. The choral 
evening service, given in this way 
(the hymns and the anthem after 
the third collect were just as well 
rendered) has no superior—indeed it 
has no equal and few can be in any 
way compared with it-—(Hd.) 


Missionary Notes 

“The incoming mail is - blood- 
stained,’ writes a West African mis- 
sionary in the Canadian W. A. maga- 
zine. “Our June and July mail is 
always a blood-stained service, owing 
to the long yellow grass just mat- 
ching the yellow lion for ambush. 
After July the great grass fires 
sweep through the forest, but before 
this all is uncertainty and danger, 
and the mail carrier passes through 
many miles of desolate forest. Once 
a letter came neatly bitten off two 
inches at the corner and the official 
verification pasted on was, “Mail at- 
tacked by lions. This letter eaten.” 


YOUNG HAWAII 


In the paper of the California 
Young People’s Fellowship, the Rev. 
BH. S. Freeman writes from Hawati 
of the formation cf a District ar- 
ganization of young people there, 
with four or five branches. The 
expense and scarcity of inter-island 
transportation make it difficult for 
missions off the main island 1o co- 
aperate but the movement is making 
real progress. At S. Mary’s Mission, 
Honolulu, every member is either 
Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Hawaii- 
an, or a mixture of these, that is, 
there is not one wholly white boy 
or girl. “And I want to tell you, 
“Writes Mr. Freeman. that when I 
attended their first devotional meet- 
ing I was simply amazed at the cap- 
able, reverent, devotional, orderly way 
in which they conducted it, quite 
without help or suggestion from me.” 
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Since our last issue the church in 
this diocese has lost two of her 
mest loyal sons. 

On July 8th, Dr. R. M. Garrett of 
the University, died after a sudden 
breakdown followed by a distressing 
illness. 

Elsewhere in this issue there is a 
notice of him from one who knew 
him well. 


His interests were three—the 
Church, the University and his home. 


The record of a stainless life, a 
never-dying enthusiasm and loyal ser- 
vice in his calling in life, is one cal- 
culated strongly to appeal to those 
who witnessed them. Beyond re- 
cording them there is nothing to be 
said except to offer our sympathy 


to his mother, to reflect upon the 
loss to the community and then to 
be thankful for his life and work. 

One word may be added, useless 
though it may be: one man can only 
do one man’s work. When more is 
attempted nature steps in and the 
inexorable bill has to be paid. 

Ronald Hilton—Canon Hilton. as 
he was rightly called—was born in 
Toronto from the University of 
which he graduated in 1886. He was 
ordained in Saskatchewan by the 
Right Rev. John Mclean, first bishop 
of that Province, whose daughter 
Jessie he married in 1886. Of their 
four 
at the age of 138; one, a son, lost 
his life in the great war and two 
sons remain, one in Alaska and one 
at home. 

For many years Canon Hilton was 
Chaplain of the Northwest Mounted 
Police. Before coming to Seattle he 
served in Henolulu for one year. 

In 1916 he served in France as 
Chaplain of the 225th Kootenay Bat- 
talion and on his return was granted 
the permanent rank of captain. In 
1917 he became Priest-in-charge of 
All Saints, Seattle, and S. Luke’s, 
Renton, where he rendered faithful 
service. It was while making a 
pastoral visit in Renton that he 
suddenly died. 

He was always the same quiet, 
plodding, earnest worker and we of 
the clergy shall miss him much. Our 
sincere sympathy is hereby offered to 
his widow and sons. 


Another death which may properly 
be recorded is that of Dr. Richard 
M. Sholz, president of Reed College 
and formerly professor of histery at 
the University of Washington. He 
lived a strenuous life full of earnest 
enthusiastic work far more than one 
man could attempt without peril. 
During his three years at Reed Col- 
lege he is said to have done great 
and constructive work. The writer 
was present at the funeral service 
in the chapel of that institution and 
it was a remarkable and affecting 
tribute. Rarely has he known a ser- 
vice more simple, more appropriate 
and more restrained. The — stép- 
pressed emotion was intense. There 
was no address but the closing sen- 
tences of what was read which in- 
cluded passages from the Psalms 
chiefly was touching to a degree. One 
left the service with a heavy heart. 
He died like a knight in harness 
full knightly and we trust that his 
soul is with God. 

“So grows in Paradise our store.” 


May the editor request that the 
clergy appoint some person within 
their cureis to solicit subscriptions to 
this paper or to sell it at the church 
door at five cents a copy? 

To date the paper has supported 
itself within a very few dollars, but 
past receipts will not provide for the 
expenses of the next five months. 


The Rev. H. R. Carson, Bishop of 
Haiti, has received permission from 
the naval authorities to make use 
of Government aeroplanes to visit 
parts of Haiti otherwise inaccessible. 


children one, a daughter, died. 


W. Martius Music House 
(Established 30 Years) 
1009 1st Ave. Seattle, Wash. 


Sheet Music, Musical Instruments 
Pianos 


Church and School Trade Specia'ly 
Solicited 


Write Us! 


Robert Max Garrett 


On July 8th God called to His 
higher service Robert Max Garrett, 
beloved leader in the work of S. 
Michael’s Mission. 

To but few it is granted to see the 
materialization of cherished dreams, 
but to him it was given to see the 
birth and growth of the little Mis- 
sion through its first six years of 
life. For its seventh birthday cele- 
bration the ceming Michaelmas— 
utterly weary in mind and body 
though he was—he planned and 
hoped great things. 

Almost up to the time of his re- 
lease, in the intervals when there 
came brief cessations of suffering, 
he talked and planned, not only of 
what should be done for S. Michael’s, 
but for the field at large. Mother 
Church may well claim him as one 
of Her most loyal sons. He lived 
for Her and to Her he gave the best 
that was in him. 

His courage of faith in God gave 
remarkable .vigor to all his work. 
His optimism was contagious. He 
had the “habit of joy” and it was 
the radiancy cf that joy that left its 
imprint on the hearts and lives of 
those who came in contact with him. 
“Having firm confidence in God’s 
power and desire to provide, his pro- 
verbial generosity and charity were 
the outward and visible signs of that 
faith’—words written of another ser- 
vant of God, but peculiarly applicable 
to him. 

He didn’t in the least mind being 
classed with the dreamers of dreams. 
He was so sure that, in his dreams 
for His work, God was speaking to 
him, that he was unafraid of human 
question or disapproval. “In quiet- 
ness and in confidence’ was his 
strength and only at the last day 
will it be known how quietly and 
how deeply he influenced those, in 
all walks cof life, whose lives he 
touched. 

Of the S. Michael’s family it could 
be said: 

“And still they gazed and still the 
wonder grew 

That one small head could carry all 
he knew.” 

It was so easy to fall into the 
habit of saying “Ask Dr. Garrett. He 
knows!” and he was always so will- 
ing to give us the benefit of his 
knowledge. 

To the children of the Mission he 
was a much leved friend. Only a 
few days before his death he planned 
a service which the “scarlet run- 
ners,” as he called the little red- 
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caped girls, 
the hospitals. 

Of all the boys, Clifford (‘Tif’) 
aged “mos’ five’, one of S. Michael’s 
jewels whose brightness is hidden 
from the Church at large, was near- 
est him. Tearfully “Tif’ paid his 
tribute to his friend when he said 
“T want to go with him. I don’ know 
where ’tis, but when I die Jesus’ll 
come down and get me and then [ll 
go see him.” Nothing could have 
been sweeter to Dr. Garrett than 
this token of affection. In his ab- 
sence from us, “Tif” is not forgetting 
his friend for he asserts that every 
night he says “I down me lay” and 
“Jesus bless Dr. Dawitt.” For waifs 
like “Tif” S. Michael’s lives and 
labors. Statistics can never record 
hearts that have been touched and 
to God alone Dr. Garrett commended 
the efforts and accomplishments of 
the Mission. 

Adjusting ourselves to his absence 
is a hard task, as days go by and 
we can see hearts that have been 
lukewarm quickened to action  be- 
cause of his example, we can accept 
the calling of our beloved leader as 
a part of God’s great plan. We 
know he is net dead but ever joying 
on, happy in the service of God 
Whom he adored. 

“Whatso it be, howso it be, Amen! 

Blessed it is, believing, not to see. 

For God knows all that is and we 
shall then, 

Whatso it be. 

God’s will is best for man whose will 
is free. 

God’s will is better to us, yea, than 
ten 

Desires of which He holds and weighs 


might do for those in 


the key. 

Amid her household cares He guides 
the wren, 

He guards the shifty mouse from 
poverty; 


He knows all wants, allots each 
where and when, 

Whatso it be.” 
May he rest in peace and may 


light perpetual shine upon him! 


William of Wykeham 


By some notable authorities the 
germ of our public school system has 
been found in the foundation of 
Winchester College, the work of that 
statesman-bishop whose six hundredth 
birthday those whese interest is in 
education will probably remember 
this spring. William of Wykeham 
was born in 1324, and by him “for 
the first time a school was estab- 
lished as a sovereign and independ- 
ent corporation, existing by and for 
itself, self-centered, self-controlled.” 
The gocd bishop’s wisdom has been 
justified of its children. Lovers of 
Winchester, addressing the _ institu- 
tion they love so well, are proud to 
acknowledge 

“Half a thousand years fulfilled 

Of that age when Wykeham willed 

Thee to win.” 

It is strange to reflect how much 
has arisen from that old charter of 
foundation which provided for the 
education of seventy scholars, “suffer- 
ing from want of money and penury. 

. . seventy pore and needy scholars 
studying and becoming proficient in 
grammaticals and the art and science 
of grammar.” Winchester students 
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today are not precisely of that type, 
but the founder’s intention has borne 
ample fruit in the many generosities 
which in turn have made education 
possible to most of those who desire 
to have it. 

But William of Wykeham did more 
than found a great school. He gave 
as the motto for that school what 
may indeed be regarded as the first 
principle of true education every- 
where, namely, “Manners makyth 
man.” Education was to be thought 
of as something more than the im- 
partation of so much miscellaneous 
information for private and _ selfish 


ends. It was designed first of all to 
make character, since “Good man- 
ners is good morals,’ and then to 


make character attractive and lovely 
to thers. The educated man was not 
the mere book-man or pedant, nor 
was he the man of “graces,” after 
the heart of Lord Chesterfield. Ra- 
ther was he one who learned to 
eschew equally what was false and 
what was vulgar in order that he 
might become both humanist and 
gentleman. William of Wykeham 
earned no great fame for himself 
as man of letters, but by his liber- 
ality he made it possible for a long 
line of famous Wykehamists, from 
the time of the founder to the days 
of Matthew Arneld and Ernest Dow- 
son to sing the praises of the 
“Chauntry of the Lilies.”—Herbert 
H. Gowen, in “The Town Crier.” 


THE CHURCH SUPPLY CO. 
718 Cherry Street, Seattle 
Main 6259 


Church Supplies, Altar Breads, 
Candles, Certificates, Service Rec- 
ords, Christian Nuture and Jacobs’ 
S. S. Materials. Orders for Duplex 
Envelopes for Parish and S. S. All 
Mission Study and W. A. Materials. 
All the newest Church publications. 
Write for folder and prices. 

MRS. N. B. SLAMM 


The New Cathedral at Liverpool 


The twentieth anniversary of the 
laying by the late King Edward of 
the foundation stone at Liverpool of 
what when completed will be the 
largest. ecclesiastical edifice in Great 
in and Greater Britain will be ob- 
served on July 19, when his son, 
King George, will be present at the 
consecration and opening of the first 
and most important of the three 
section of the cathedral. This com- 
prises the whole of the east end, 
including the choir, two of the four 
transepts, the vestries and the chap- 
ter house. The superficial area 
of the entire cathedral is 101,000 
feet, and the total length, including 
the lady chapel, is 611 feet. The 
choir, of three bays, is 152 feet long; 
next come the two pairs of transepts, 
each fifty-two feet long and fifty-two 
feet wide, enclosing the great cen- 
tral space 190 feet long by eighty- 
seven feet wide, which eventually 
will be surmounted by a great cen- 
tral tower 280 feet high. When com- 
pleted, the cathedral will be half as 
large again in area as York Mins- 
ter, it will exceed St. Paul’s by 
more than that amount, be twice 
as great as Westminister Abbey and 
three times the size of the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral at Westminister. 
The superficial area will be larger 
than that of Milan Cathedral, equal 


and only exceeded by 
S. Peter’s at Rome. The architect, 
Mr. Giles Gilbert Scott, R. A., son 
and grandson of architects, was only 
twenty when his design for the 
cathedral won the open competition. 
—The Churchman. 


to Seville, 


A Building Every Four Days 


This is the record for .1923 as 
shown in the Reports presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the American 
Church Building Fund Commission. 
To forty-three Dioceses and _  Dis- 
tricts Loans amounting to $162,300, 


Gifts amounting to $29,975, and 
Grants amounting to $3,700, were 
paid out by the Commission, which 


stands ready to pay further promised 
Loans of $90,100, gifts of $13,100 and 
grants of $7,500, when ever covering 
papers are presented. 

The permanent fund has been in- 
creased during the year by $27,864.- 
85, of which $25,000 was the gift 
of an individual for the purpose. 
Such an increase is most gratifying, 
but only because it enables the or- 
ganization to handle a larger share 
of the requests for help that are 
presented. This is the basis of the 
desire and effort of the Trustees for 
the increase of the Permanent Fund. 
The Commission is functioning in 
one hundred per cent usefulness 
since its present resources are fully 
utiliized. When the Church really 
wants it to fill the larger role which 
her request call for, gifts of indi- 
viduals, offering of Parishes and 
Missions, and remembrances in lega- 
cies will flow in to afford the neces- 
sary equipment. The Year Book of 
1923 will set forth what this de- 
partment of the Church at work has 
done, is doing, and yet can do to 
lengthen the cords and _ strengthen 
the stakes in the way of physical 
Church extension. Copies of this 
booklet may be had on application to 
the Corresponding Secretary at 281 
Fourth Avenue, New Fork City. 


Japanese Given a D. D. 


The Rey.  Takaharu Takamutso, 
rector of S. Mary’s Church, Kyoto, 
was among the recipients of the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity at the 
recent commencement of the Univer- 
sity of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 
Dr. Takamatsu acted as interpretor 
of Bishop Gailer’s addresses and ser- 
mons on several occasions during 
the bishop’s recent visit to Japan. 
He is one of the most brilliant of 
the Japanese clergy, a graduate from 


S. Paul’s, Tokyo. He studied at 
Harvard and then entered the Cam- 
bridge Theclogical School, whence 


he returned to his native country, 
where he has been one of the leaders 
in the development of the Japanese 
Church. 

It was regarded at Sewanee as a 
happy circumstance that in the 
strained relations which have arisen 
between Japan and the United States 
in consequence of the exclusion law 
the university was privileged to con- 
fer this honor upon a Japanese who 
is representative of a Christian or- 
ganization in Japan which can _in- 
terpret to the people of that country 
sentiments of brotherhood shared 
alike by Japanese and Americans. 
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Che American Church 


The Most Rev. Ethelbert Talbot D. 

D., Bishop of Bethlehem and Presid- 
ing Bishop represented the American 
Church at the Consecration of Liver- 
pool Cathedral. 
_ During his visit he received the 
degree of Doctor in Divinity from 
the University of Oxford; preached 
at S. Paul’s and Westminister Abbey 
and also at Tewkesbury Abbey of 
which his old friend Rev. E. F. 
Smith, M. A., sometime canon of 
the Cathedral, Laramie, Wyoming, is 
vicar. 


S. Thomas’ parish, Mamaroneck, 
has recently conducted a ten days’ 
drive for $75,000 to enlarge the 
parish house. They received $44,700 
in gifts ranging from ten cents to 
$10,000. 


Bishop Gore On Robert H. 


Gardiner 

I have not seen any notice in any 
English paper of the death of Robert 
Gardiner, which occurred on June 
15th, last. But his name at least 
was well known to all who have 
taken any interest in the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order, of which 
he was the general secretary; and 
those who have taken part in its 
proceedings know that he was the 
life and soul of the movement. It is 
not indeed easy to see how it can 
go on without him. 

He was among the most admirable 
and lovable of American Churchmen 
—a layman whese zeal and love for 


our Lord and the Church put_ us 
clergy to shame. With him the de- 
sire to promote the reunion of 


Christians amounted to a_ passion; 
but his passion for reunion never 
led him to forget that there was no 
basis of union except the faith in the 
Incarnation, and no hope of union ex- 
cept on the broad principles of Ca- 
tholicity. His capacity for work was 
enormcus; and no _ disappointments 
could cloud his hope. But he never 
became a bore, like some enthusiasts. 
His sense of humor and his wide hu- 
man sympathies kept him always a 
delightful companion. The interest 
of the Orthodox ecclesiastics in the 
World Conference was mainly due to 
his unwearied sympathy with them 
and ccnsiderate kindness and he 
never gave up hope of winning the 
Roman Church to participate. 

To the Church in America, as to 
the World Conference movement, his 
loss—quite unexpected as it was— 
would seem irreparable. But we may 
believe that his great power of prayer 
will be greater still and more pre- 
vailing in paradise than on earth.— 
Charles Gere in “The Guardian’.—- 
The Living Church. 


Washington, D. C., June 4—The 
marriage of Taeko Mivazaki. daugh- 
ter of Keisuke Miyazaki, of Osaka, 
Japan, and Shinro Miyazaki, Japan- 


ese vice-consul at Seattle, took place 
at 4 o’clock today in the Bethlehem 
Chapel of the National Cathedral in 
Washington. The ceremony was per- 


formed by the Very Rev. G. C. 5 
Bratenahl, D. D. Dean of the Ca- 
thedral, and the Rt. Rev. Henry St. 
George Tucker, formerly Bishop of 
Kyoto, Japan. 

The Japanese Embassador, Masa- 
nao Hanihara, took the place of Mr. 


Miyazaki, the bride’s father, who, 
because of illness, was unable to 
leave Japan as planned. Mr. Miya- 


zaki is president of the General Hlec- 
tric Company of Japan. 

An unusual touch of beauty was 
added to the Gothic interior of the 
Bethlehem Chapel by a choir of the 
graduating class of the National Ca- 
thedral School for Girls dressed in 
their graduation gowns and white 
caps, who sang the Japanese wedding 
hymn. 

White peonies with blue Jelphin- 
ium were on the altar with the 
seven branch candlesticks. 

The bride’s dress was of crepe 
satin trimmed with Brussels lace, 
with a veil of old lace, an _ heir- 
loom loaned by a friend for the oc- 
ecasion. She carried a bouquet of 
white sweet peas, lilies of the valley 
and maidenhair. 

The maid of honor and the brides- 
maids’ dresses were of orchid voile, 
lace trimmed. They wore white hats. 
draped in tulle of different opal 
shades. 'The maid of honor carried 
orchid sweet peas and lilies of the 
valley and maidenhair. The brides- 
maids carried pink sweet peas with 
purple iris. 


The maid of honor was Miss 
Ayako Naide, daughter of the Rt. 
Rev. Yasataro Naide, Bishop of 
Osaka. The bridesmaids were Miss 


Lawrence Allen of Galveston. Texas: 
Miss Katharine Doorly of Omaha, 
Nebraska; Miss Lydia Mead of Mor- 
avia, N. Y.; and Miss Moto Otani of 
Tokyo. 

Moto Otani is the daughter of 
Count Keon Otani, high-priest of the 
Shinsu Sect of the Buddhist reiigion 
in Japan, twenty-third descendent of 
Shinran Shonin, the founder of the 
Shinsu Sect. 

The bride’s going-away dress was 
of wood brown georgette, trimmed 
with gold lace. She wore a plaited 
cape of the same material and a hat 
ef light brown georgette trimmed 
with darker brown ostrich feathers. 

Secretary and Mrs. Charles Evans 
Hughes and Miss Hughes were among 
the guests. 

Shinro Miyazaki, the bridegroom, 
was adopted on March 12 by Keisuke 
Miyazaki as his son, changing his 
name from Ishida to Miyazaki, ac- 
cording to Japanese law and _ by 
agreement with the young man’s 
family. Mr. Ishida was the second 
son of his own family, prominent in 
diplomatic circles in Japan, and Mr. 
Miyazaki had no son. 

Miss Taeko Miyazaki is a gradu- 
ate this year of the National Cath- 
edral School for Girls, where she has 
been a student for two years. In ad- 
dition to an excellent scholastic ree- 
ord, Miss Miyazaki has excelled in 
athletics, winning the tennis tourna- 
ment in 1923 and the archery tour- 
nament last fall. 

After the wedding ceremony a re- 
ception was given in honor of the 
bridal party at the National Cath- 
edral School for Girls by Miss Jessie 


C. MeDonald, principal, and Miss 
Helen L. Webster, academic head of 
the school. 

(Some of our readers may wonder 
at the editor’s knowledge of the 
above detail relating to the bride’s 
dress. It is wonderful-—EHd.) 


Democracy and Foreign Policy 


I have been not a little appalled 
during these last weeks in reading a 
report by Dr. Paul Terry on high 


school information regarding some 
phases of Japanese-American rela- 
tions. The information was collect- 


ed by means of a questionnaire ad- 
dressed to selected groups in three 
of our largest high schools—one hun- 
dred seniors being taken from each 
school. 

I will mention but two of the re- 
results. On the question as to the 
number of Japanese at present in the 
United tSates, while 43 per _ cent 
frankly owned entire ignorance, the 
other 57 per cent gave figures run- 
ning all the way from 4,000 to 20,- 
000,000. The large majority gave 
numbers which multiplied by many 
times the actual number, which is, 
of course, about 120,000. On the ques- 
tion as to the source of the informa- 
tion, 71 per cent of the students who 
replied gave the newspapers as their 
authority, while only 13 per cent 
based their statements on the school 
books used. This is not high testi- 
mony either as to the accuracy of the 
former or as to the interest of the 
latter. 

The significance of the revelation 
thus made must be obvious. Prob- 
ably the statements of these high 
school seniors reflect only too faith- 
fully the mental equipment of the 
average voter. The majority of voters 
do not go beyond the high school 
stage and use no more authoritative 
sources of information. 

But think of entrusting the shap- 
ing of international relations to an 
electorate no better informed? That 
this particular questionnaire dealt 
with the Japanese question is a mere 
incident. though, of course, our re- 
lations with Japan need special deli- 
cacy in handling. But this is true of 
many other foreign questions with 
which we are now concerned. Lack 
of accurate knowledge must certainly 
prove a bad foundation on which to 
build a popular judgment. If a rea- 
sonable number of our _ politicians 
were statesmen the danger would, of 
course, be diminished, since they 
would make it their business to edi- 
cate the electorate up to the meas- 
ure of its responsibilities. On the 
other hand, if the prejudice begotten 
by ignorance on the part of the 
eloctorate is te be exploited by poli- 
ticians for party or personal advan- 
tage, the outlook for a safe foreign 
policy is not bright. 

We need not despair of democracy’s 
eventual ability to shoulder its re- 
sponsibilities, but we certainly need 
to remember how far back into the 
public schools education for all the 
duties of citizenship must run. “Let 
us educate our masters,” said an 
English statesman some years ago. 


The advice is necessary no _ less 
today, and in America. —Herbert 
Gowen. 
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Twenty-four years ago English and 
American Friends helped 10,000 Rus- 
sian Doukhobors to locate in Canada, 
assisting them with shelter and food. 
American Friends afterward contin- 
ued their interest in these Doukho- 
bors in an educational way. Peter 
Kakaroff was one of three small 
boys who were partly educated near 
Philadelphia. He is now an attorney 
at Saskatoon and, together with sev- 
eral other young Doukhobors, has 
arranged a conference, to be held at 
Canora, Saskatchewan. These young 
Doukhobors have felt a spiritual kin- 
ship with American Friends and have 
asked for the visit of a speaker. 
President W. OO. Mendenhall, of 
Friends University, Wichita, Kansas. 
has agreed to make this visit. 


Men and Events 


THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE 


On the 103rd ballot at the Demo- 
cratic Convention in Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, after Gov- 
ernor Alfred Smith had consistently 
maintained a veto power against the 
election of Mr. McAdoo because of 
his Ku Klux Klan endorsement and 
offered to withdraw as soon as the 
latter did, John W. Davis of West 
Virginia, and former Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James was nomin- 
ated for the Presidency, Gov. Bryan 
of Nebraska, brother of William 
Jennings Bryan, finally being decided 
on as his running mate. 

In his speek of acceptance at the 
Convention, M. Davis said: 


The most solemn announcement 
which can be made to any American 
is the information that he has 


been elected’ President of the United 
States. And second only to that 
message in weight and dignity is 
the information that he has been 
chosen by one of the great parties 
of the United States to lead their 
forces in the national campaign. You 
will not be surprised, then, if I 
say to you at this moment, grateful 
asmieam., for this’ great honor,. I 
think even more of the burdens and 
the duties you have given me to 
bear and to perform. But I take 
heart of grace, and I-realize that 
whatever may be said of the wisdom 
of your selection. no one, I think, 
in all this land will contend that 
this convention has acted in haste 
and without deliberation. 

And I take comfort again when 
I look at the banners that are 
erected throughtout this hall, and 
reflect that the signs of all these 
States and Territories are not the 
emlbem of a phantom army, but that 
they represent millions of Demeo- 
ecrats all over this broad land ready 
—as they have been for 100 years 
—to do battle for the cause of 
liberty and freedom. 

In a further statement Mr. 

said: 
J cannot but feel deeply sensible 
of the honor done me by the Con- 
vention and am even more conscious 
of the weighty obligations that have 
fallen to me by its deliberate and 
unanimous choice. 

Not least of these is the duty to 
put before as my powers permit 


Davis 


the Democractic creed and the Demo- 
cratic policy as the Convention has 
declared them. This creed and this 
policy will receive the _ diligent 
support of all those who call them- 
selves by the Democratic name I 


do not doubt for an instant. 


I shall hope to rally to their aid 
that great body of liberal, progres- 
sive and independent thought which 
believes that progress is motion, gov- 
ernment is action, which detests pri- 
vilege in whatever form, and which 
does not wish the American peole 
or their Government to stand still 
or to retreat in the midst of a 
changing world. 

There can be no compromise with 
reaction. Liberal principles must 
and will prevail. This is the man- 
date of the hour and I shall obey 
it. 

John William Davis—lawyer, Con- 
gressman, Solicitor General of the 
U. S. Ambassador to Great Britain, 
President of the American Bar As- 
sociation—these rungs that mark his 
phenomenally quick ascent of the 
ladder to prominence and fame con- 
vey but a fragment of this picture. 

The foregoing was set up through 
a slip on the part of the Editor. 
It will do no harm however. Re- 
publicans wlll pardon it because Mr. 
Davis cannot be elected. Democrats 
because he can. Perhaps we can 
classify it as an advertisement and 
collect for it. 

—HEditor. 


China’s Real Revolution, by Paul 
Hutchinson, National Council, Depart- 
ment of Missions, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York; price 50c, paper; 75c, 
cloth, at the Church Supply Company, 
718 Cherry Street, Seattle. 

“China,” says Dr. William Sturgis, 
Secretary of the Educational Division 
of the Department of Missions and 
Church Extension, “is the most por- 
tentious thing on the world’s horison. 
I would study conditions in China if 
the text book recommended for study 
this year were on Kamchatka.” For- 
tunately, the text book recommended, 
by our own National Council and by 
the Federation of Churches, is not 
“on Kamchatka,’ but on China; and 
even more fortunately it is interest- 
ing from more points of view than 
any book heretofore offered as a text 
book. This is important because the 
Diocese of Olympia semetimes acts 
as if it believed the text book sug- 
gested for mission study was meant 
for a harmless occupation for middle- 
aged-to-elderly ladies in the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. Of course, it is the busi- 
ness of every member of the Church, 
whether priest or layman, man or 
woman, old or young. Every one of 
the one hundred and seventy-seven 
pages of this well printed and well 
illustrated book is more than inter- 
esting, it iS appetizing. The book 
leaves the reader eager to fall upon 
the other volumes mentioned in the 
bibliography and reading list at the 
end. It is neither denominational 
nor interdenominational, merely. It 
is nobly catholic. It concerns itself 
with such matters as China’s indus- 
trial laws and problems, the true 
meaning of the student movement, 
China’s New Woman, China’s strug- 
gle for faith. Its opening paragraph 
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plunges one into China. Its author 
sketches with bold, unwavering 


strokes and every line tells. It is 
our good fortune that the book is 
ready so early and is so accessible. 
Read it and follow it with some os 
the suggested reading before the va- 
cation days are over. 
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Council of Colored Churchmen 


The fifteenth annual Council of 
Colored Churchmen of the Diocese 


of South Carolina convened at S. 
Augustine’s Church, Sumter County, 
SCs sthes- Rev. W.-H. Brown; Jirs 
rector, June 26-29. 

The convention was formally 
opened with the celebration cf the 
Holy Communion, celebrant and 


preacher being the Rt. Rev. William 
A. Guerry, D. D., Bishop of South 
Carolina, who also presided at all the 
sessions of the council. A full pro- 
gram had been previded and was 
adopted and many splendid papers 
and addresses were listened to, with 
evident satisfaction on the part of 
delegates and _ visitors. Especially 
was this true of the address of 
Prof. R. S. Wilkinson of State Col- 
lege, Orangeburg, which threw much 
light upon the school situation in 
South Carolina. 

Archdeacon Baskerville read _ his 
report, a report complete in every 
respect and highly commended by 
Bishop Guerry on account of its full- 
ness and faithfulness as to details, 
and made some recommendations 
touching the several phases of the 
church work and the schools, all of 
which were adopted. 


The Seamen’s Church Institute of 
New York City has found it neces- 
sary to increase its capacity and has 
begun a drive for $1,900,000 for the 
purpose of erecting a new building. 

The official statement says: 


“The ever-increasing demands far 
exceed the capacity of our present 
building, which has become congest- 
ed and impeded.. Hundreds seeking 
lodging are turned away every week. 

“After most thoroughly considering 
this serious situation it has been 
decided to undertake immediately the 
huge task of raising the building 
fund and erecting the proposed thir- 
teen-stery annex, which, when com- 
pleted, will increase the nightly lodg- 
ing capacity from 584 to 1.500 and 
enable the society adequately to 
house its present activities and meet 
the pressing demands for expansion. 

“It is confidently hoped that ail 
those who have shown so deep an 
interest in this great work for these 
men, who are indispensable to com- 
merce and the nation, will, with 
united action, continue to stand be- 
hind the society and further help to 
make this essential and magnificent 
project possible.” 


WINIFRED BATEMAN 
Teacher of 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 


167 24th Ave., Seattle. East 9253 
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The Chruch’s Heritage 
VII 
To the Children of the Diocese. 
Dear Children: 

You must have noticed as you have 
read these letters that up to the time 
we have now reached the Pope had 
no supremacy over the Church of 
England. 

The kings and people of Hngland 
always resisted any claim to suprem- 
acy in Church or State by any foreign 
power. Please bear that in mind, for 
I have new to deal with troubled 
times and with events so many and 
_erowded that I am afraid lest I can- 
not hold your interest; but I shall 
try. 

In these days some people get 
angry at the bare mention of the 
union between the Church and the 
State and they feel even more angry 
when we say anything about the 
Royal supremacy over the Church. 


But I am trying to tell a historical 
story and nothing is more clear than 
that, at the period of which I am 
writing, the Church and the State 
were one and the king was supreme 
in both. The Church tried to make 
the nation religious and the State 
protected the Church in its rights. 
But the supremacy of the king was 
really the supremacy of the nation 
for at that time kings were elected 
and were confined the one family 
only if the family contained a_ suit- 
able candidate. So it came to pass 
that the Bishops and Abbots became 
the advisors of the king in civil and 
political matters and the king came 
to be looked upon, like the kings of 
ancient Israel, as the anointed of the 
Lord whose persons were. sacred. 
And really there seems no more 
incensistency in a king being su- 
preme over the Church than in a 
pope being supreme over the State. 
Kings never claimed to exercise the 
powers of the priesthood but the 
Pope did claim and still claims to 
exercise the rights of civil rulers and 
the record of it in history is dismal 
reading. 

I must pass over many interesting 
questions, however, in keeping to 
the thread of my story. 


In the Eighth Century England 


was invaded by the Danes. In 787 
they landed in Wessex, six years 
later they invaded Northumbria, 


burned the monastery of Lindisfarne 
and killed its monks. Not only were 
property destroyed and services abol- 
ished but a great deal of learning 
was lost until at length there arose 
Alfred the Great who checked the 
rower of the invaders and _ who, 
when he found it impossible to drive 
them out, set himself to the task of 
converting them and making good 
Englishmen out of them. I suppose 
Alfred is chiefly remembered in con- 
nection with the story of the woman 
who gave him shelter when his for- 
tunes were at their lowest and set 
him to watch some cakes which 
were baking. He forgot them in 
the more important questions of 
which his mind was full, they. were 
burned and he was scolded for his 
pains. 

But he was truly great and good 
and through him England recovered 
a good part of her intellectual great- 


ness. Remember the date: born at 
Wantage in Berkshire 849, died 901, 
1023 years ago, king of the West 
Sexons. It was to his successor Hd- 
gar, however, that the Danes submit- 
ted and set themselves to strengthen 
the nation they had been unable to 
subdue. 

There was yet another invasion, 
the last which the country suffered 
—that of. the Normans—and I must 
tell you how it came about. 

In 1002 the English king HEthelred 
married the daughter of Richard, 
Duke of Normandy. In the same 
year the English king permitted a 
massacre of the Danes in England 
under the most cruel _ cenditions, 
among them being the sister of 
Sweyne, king of Denmark, and her 
children, he king of Denmark in- 
vaded England again and again burn- 
ing towns, monasteries and churches 
and putting Elphage, Archbishop of 
Canterbury to a cruel death because 
he refused to pay ransom. 


The next year Sweyne returned 
with his son Canute and having 
driven out Ethelred, became king, but 
only lived a short time. After his 
death his son Hdmund Ironside and 
Canute reigned jointly until, Edmund 
having died, Canute became _ sole 
king. He became a Christian and de- 
veloped into a wise, zealous and 
good king. His sons, however, were 
men of a different kind, and after his 
death, they managed by weakness 
and oppression to undo most of the 
good that he had done and Edward 
the son of Ethelred was elected king. 
He was called the “Confessor” be- 
cause of his blameless character and 
his great monument is Westminster 
Abbey one of the most famous 
churches in Christendom. Do not, I 
beg you, call it Westminister as the 
manner of some is, for a minister is 
a person and a minster a church. 
It was rebuilt and enriched hv 
Henry III and Edward I. 


King Edward, however, spent much 
of his time in Normandy and _ be- 
came thorcughly Norman himself. He 
appointed Norman ecclesiastics to 
English Sees in spite of their igno- 
rance of the language and their con- 
tempt for the people. The Normans 
were a learned, brave and enterpris- 
ing people and their coming to Eng- 
land was in very many ways a great 
advantage to the country but while 
many of their bisheps were thorough- 


ly loyal to the Church and State of. 


their adoption their arrival gave the 
Bishop of Rome the foothold in Eng- 
land ‘which he had long desired and 
began that series of papal aggres- 
sions which lasted until the Reforma- 
tion. The father-in-law of the king, 
however, was Earl Godwin who was 
opposed to these Norman tendencies. 
But he was banished, and during his 
absence William, duke of Normandy, 
visited England for the first time 
and was said to have been promised 
the succession to the throne. TEHarl 
Godwin’s return, hcewever, was de- 
manded by the people and when he 
came back he resolved to drive the 
Norman bishops out of England, 
among them Robert, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who appealed to the pope 
—the first such appeal since the 
days of Wilfred of York. The result 
was similar. The pope decided in 


favor of the Archbishop and the 
English people disregarded his de- 
cision and elected another bishop as 
Primate. The king died in 1066 and 
was succeeded by Harold, son of 
Earl Godwin. He reigned only nine 
months. William, Duke of Nermandy, 
landed to enforce his right to the 
throne and at the battle of Hastings 
displayed a banner consecrated by 
Pope Alexander ii. The victory of 
the Normans, however, was not due 
to the banner but to the divisions 
of the English people. Harold fell 
in battle and with him fell the Anglo- 
Saxon dynasty. 

That is over 850 years ago and 
people still wonder at the strength 
of the Roman Catholic Church and 
ask whether it will not succeed in 
dominating the English-speaking 
world. I think not; but I am sure 
that its best chance cf doing so lies 
in the divisions of Christendom. Your 
own loyalty to the Church of your 
baptism will help to decide this 
question. If you are not loyal, in 
season and out of seascn it would 
seem that you are indifferent to the 
matter. Personally, I think that if 
the claims of that church are right 
they will sooner or later prevail and 
the sooner the better. If they are 
not right, and I do not believe for a 
moment that they are, they will not 
prevail. You must not count heads 
in order to reach a true judgment. 
Truth is generally in the minority. 
Be good Church people and look 
neither to the right hand nor the 
left. “Because straight is the gate 
and narrow is the way that leadeth 
to eternal life and few there be that 
fintd ies: 

But I must stop’ now. 

Yours faithfully, 
FRANCIS R. BATEMAN. 


Illiteracy 


A question was recently asked the 
editor of “The New Age” as to the 
correctness of its statements that in 
literary and Education the United 
States Stands eleventh in line. The 
reply follows: 

ANSWER: We are glad to again 
answer this question. A considera- 
tion of this table will develop the 
most convincing reasons why the Fed- 
eral Government should interest it- 
self in nation-wide education. 
Germany 
Denmark 
Switzerland 
Netherlands 


Scotland sec. -saet epee een 
England and Wales 
France 


Our Negro Church workers in the 
Province of Washington are to have 
their own provincial Summer School. 
Archdeacon Russell of S. Paul’s 
School, Lawrenceville, Va. is in 
charge of arangements. The School 
was held at S. Paul’s, July.) dilate 
August 1. It is hoped that diocesan 
authorities may provide financial as- 
sistance tor workers wko would pro- 
fit ky attendance. 
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